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THE 


LETTERNOTE METHOD 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 

















Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorous} 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2, That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


3. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (nut 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 





5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 
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4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed He 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either i 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their ig 
aid. hh 
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7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist.’ 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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THE QUAVER. 


The Art of Playing on 
Enstruments. 
( Continued from page 129. ) 


HE violin was for a long time only a 
vulgar instrument, confined to the 
playing of popular airs and dances. It was 
afterwards introduced into the orchestra, 
where it now holds the first rank; but those 
who first played upon it had so little skill, 
that Lully complained of not daring to risk 
the insertion of the least difficult passages in 
his compositions, for fear that the sym- 
phonists should be unable to execute them. 
France, Italy, and Germany had not a single 
school for the violin. The first who com- 
prehended what could be done upon this 
instrument was Corelli. The Italian violin- 
ist lived at the end of the seventeenth and 
the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. His sonatas and concertos are still 
considered as classic models. He introduced 
into them a number of passages and com- 
binations of fingering and bowing which had 
never before been thought of. His suceessors 


Vivaldi and Tartini extended the range of 


the instrument, which he had, in some sort 
created. Nardini, Pugnani, and a great 
number of other Italian violinists, whom it 
would take too long to mention, gradually 
improved the art of managing the bow and 
the fingering. Viotti finally enlarged the 
boundaries which had been assigned to the 
violin, by his prodigious execution, as well as 
by the beauty of his compositions, in which 
novelty and grace of melody, expression, 
breadth of proportion, and brilliancy, are 
combined. The concertos of Viotti are the 
finest that are known. 

The German violinists have been distin- 
guished, since the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by the skill of their left hand; but 
they draw little sound from the instrument, 
and their management of the bow is, in 
general, little developed. Italy and France 
possessed = violinists a long time before 
Germany had any which were remarkable. 
The first who founded a school in Germany 
was Benda. About the year 1790, Eck 
placed himself at the head of the German 
violinists. Franzel, whose agreeable talent 
was comprised within the very smallest 
proportions, was ulso in vogue at the same 
period. Thirty or forty years ago, Spohr was 
considered the first violinist of Germany ; 
and he possessed, in fact, great skill; but 
his execution, which was somewhat cold, 
never obtained much success in France, 


| where violinists are criticised with the great- 


| est severity. 





The French violinists have been celebrated 
throughout Europe for more than a century. 
Leclere, whose style belonged to the school 
of Corelli, was the first who entered the lists 
on equal terms with the great Italian artists. 
The music which he composed for the violin 
was for a long time regarded as a classic 
model, and is not without its difficulties for 
the violinists of our days, notwithstanding 
the immense progress which has been made 
in the art of playing on that instrument. 
Guillemain, Pagin, and some others, who 
lived after Leclerc, had more grace in their 
playing, but less breadth of style and tone. 
Gavinies, who was surnamed the French 
Tartini, was worthy of the name for the 
greatness of his sll of playing. The art of 
bowing, which had been neglected in France 
until his time, in order to cultivate the left 
hand, drew his attention, and he acquired a 
skill in it which Viotti himself admired. The 
studies which he published, under the title of 
Twenty-four Mornings, will long remain as a 
monument of his talent. 

After him commenced what may be ealled 
the Modern school, at the head of which are 
Kreutzer, Rode, and Baillot. The first had 
not pursued classical studies; but his happy 
organization revealed to him the secret of a 
sort of chivalrous style, which is brilliant, 
light, and full of beauty. The talent of 
Rode, purer and more correct, was a model 
of perfection. Admirable for the precision 
of his tones, and the art of melodious instru- 
mentation, he was also remarkable for the 
rapidity of his fingering. His only fault was 
too little of variety in the management of the 
bow. The two great artists whom I have 
mentioned no longer exist, but as_recol- 
lections which belong to the history of the 
art; but Baillot, their contemporary, and the 
living depository of all the classic traditions 
of’ France and Italy, lived longer, with all 
the vigour and brilliancy of youth, growing 
greater with time, and seeming to defy, at 
once, the age which is passed and that which 
is approaching. To this great artist, espe- 
cially, the glory belongs of having established 
in France the most brilliant violin school in 
Europe, not only by the pupils whom he has 
educated, but by the example which he has 
given of an admirable mechanical skill, and 
the most elevated style. ‘His variety of 
bowing is prodigivus ; but in him skill is only 
a means of carrying out his inspirations, 
which are always profound or impassioned. 
Baillot shews all the vigour and elevation of 
his talent when he performs the music of the 
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great masters, and when his audience = 
pathises with his emotions, Nobody has 
analysed the qualities of style suited to the 
performance of the music of the great masters 
so well as he; and it may be asserted that he 
has a greater variety than any other violinist ; 
for in the same evening he will perform the 
quartets or quintets of Boecherini, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven; and each of these 
composers will have. in his hands, his appro- 
priate character; aud the hearer might almost 
think himself listening to different performers 
in succession.” 

To the three great artists whom I have 
mentioned, must be added Lafont, who, with- 
out belonging to what is commonly ealled a 
school,—-that 1s, without any particular theory 
ef the how and fingering,—made for him- 
self, by the most assiduous labour, a style 
which is very agreeable in respect to pre- 
cision and sw: e ness of tone. 

The violinists above named have educated 
a great number of pupils, who have become 
distinguished artists, and who insure an 
indispensable excellence to the Erench 
orchestras. 

With Paganini, a new era commenced for 
the violin: that of difficulties overcome. He 
was endowed with a nervous and flexible 
organization, and possessed a hand pro- 
digiously supple, which gave him the means 
of executing passages which no other artist 
eould do like him; to nature he was indebted 
for those advantages, and to the most deter- 
mined perseverance in labour, and to some 
peculiar circumstances, for a skill which 
partook of the marvellous. Having had—so 
to speak—no Jother master than himself, he 
seemed to have becn determined to the career 
he afterwards pursued, by the sight of certain 
works of Locatelli, an Italian violinist of the 
eighteenth century, who had turned his 
attention to the production of new. effects, 
and whose capriccios seemed to have served 
as models for the first lessons of Paganini. 
Locatelli made frequent use of the harmonics; 
Paganini devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of these sounds, and to the production 
of them in all the positions and all the keys, 
and even to making them on two strings at 
once, and blending them with the common 
sounds of the instrument. 

The fingering of the violin in certain 
passages is sometimes insurmountably diffi- 
cult. Paganini eluded these difficulties, by 
varying the tuning of the instrument, so as 
to bring himself into the most advantageous 
condition for the execution of the passages 
which he was about to undertake. It was 
also by means of these varieties of tuning 


| that he produced effects of sound which could 
| not otherwise exist. Thus he played a con- 
certo in E flat minor, in which he multiplied 
the difficulties of execution, so that it seemed 
| almost supernatural; but the secret of this 
j 


wonder consisted in making the orchestra 
really play in E flat minor, whilst the solo 
violin was tuned half a tone higher, and the 
performer really played in D minor, The 
difficulty, therefore, disappears in part, but 
the effect of the piece was not the less salis- 
tory. Paganini was the first artist who 
executed passages in which the left hand 
snapped certain of tke notes whilst the bow 


playing on the fourth string entire pieces, 
which would seem to require the four strings 
of the imstrument. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that this virtuoso enlarged the 
resources of the violin; but unhappily his 
desire of creating applause by the difficulties 
of his execution, led him to an abuse of the 
instrument, which frequently carried him 
out of the domain of his art. The skill ot 
the artist was always admirable, but the taste 
not always satisfied. Be it as it may, it must 
be confessed that Paganini was the most 
extraordinary violinist that ever existed; and 
he also excited the most universal enthu- 
siasm, and met with the most brilliant 
success, 

In the newer school, there was another 
violinist who, while yet young, acquired a 
great reputation by his genuine talent. This 
artist was De Beriot: he possessed a superb 
tone, a flexible and varied bow, an irreproach- 
able intonation, and great taste. 

[ Zo be continued. 


| was playing others, and who found means of 
| 
! 
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Beth of Offenbach. 


ae 

HE death of Jaeques Offenbach, the cele- 
es brated composer of opera-bouffes, will be 
<<” learnt with as deep regret in England as on 
this side of the Channel. M. Offenbach, who a 
month ago returned from Saint Germain to his 
residence on the Boulevard des Capucines, was 
taken seriously ill about twelve days ayo, since 
which date he had been confined to the house, 
It at length became apparent that his illness 
would terminate fatally, and when his death 
took place all his relations, including his five 
children and his brother-in-law, M. Robert 
Mitchell, were at his bedside. The funeral 
will take place on Thursday, at the Madeleine. 
The gout, from which the maestyo had suffered, 
had made its way to the heart, with the in- 
evitable result, and death ensued at on early 





hour this morning. The works of M, Offenbach 
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are too well known to require recapitulation. 
Since first the talented composer of opera-bouffe 
charmed Varis play-goers with the catching 
melodies of “La Belle Héléne” and “La Grande 
Duchesse de Gérolstein,” not a season has passed, 
in Paris or in London, during which some new 
work or the revival of an old favourite has not 


been welcomed on stages devoted to the class of | 


music of which Offenbach was incontestably the 
leading exponent. Ilis works were of their kind 
so perfect, and had attained such popularity in 
in every country where the stage exists, that his 
death will be universally regretted; while his 
adopted country will lament the void left by the 
loss of so eminently popular a genius, and the 
leader of so thoroughly Parisian .a school of 
melody. 

Jacques Offenbach was born at Cologne on 
June 21, 1819, and came to Paris at an early age 
to study at the Conservatoire, since which time 
France has been his adopted country, the various 
stages of his successful career having been reached 
in Paris, where most of his works were first intro- 
duced to the public. He was a naturalized French 
citizen. In 1847 Offenbach obtained the post of 
chef dorchestre to the Théitre Francais, and about 
the same time made his first attempts at musical 
composition, which, owing to the lightness and 
originality of their style, were received with 
considerable favour. In 1855 Offenbach opened 


the theatre of the Bouffes Parisiens, and in less 


than a year had put on the stage no less than 
thirteen one-act operettes of his own composition, 
some of which have survived, while others have 
been thrown into the shade by the brilliancy of 
their author’s later and more important works. 
During his tenure of the Bouffes Theatre, Offen- 
bach produced, among other pieces, “Les Deux 
Aveugles,” “Une Nuit Blanche,” “ Ba-ta-Clan,” 
“Tromb-Aleazar,” “Le Mariage aux Lanternes,” 
“Ties Trois Baisers du Diable,’ “La Chanson de 
Fortunio,” and his highly successful opera of 
“Orphée aux Enfers.” The last-mentioned work 
may be said to have established the reputation of 
Offenbach as the leading “bouffe” composer of 
his day, and to have laid the foundation of that 
world-wide celebrity which he never failed to 
stimulate by a constant supply of ever fresh and 
varying music from his fertile brain. In quidk 
succession followed the two best known and most 
widely played of a'l Offenbach’s works, “La Belle 
IIléléne” and “La Grande Duchesse,” the latter 
of which, given at the Variétés during the year 
1867, with Madame Schnieder in the title réle, 
drew crowded houses during the Exhibition year. 
From that period downwards the opera-bouffes of 
Offenbach have been universally acted in every 
country in Europe, the “libretti” being trans- 
lated into every conceivable modern language. 
The light inspiring tunes, the beautiful melody of 
some of the more serious pieces, exercised a charm 
even on those who affected to condemn the 
frivolity of the themes chosen. Offenbach’s music 
has never been wauting in detractors, but the 








ver heard 
testifies sufliciently that at least it had the merit 


| of charming the ear and gratifying those hearers 


who were content to listen to pretty melodious 
music without demanding anything more serious 
or more nearly approaching the classical. The 
sabre song in “ ‘lue Grande Duchesse,” the charm- 
ing letter sone im “la Lérichole,” and the wild 
semi-infernal “Orphée,” have been 
listened to with equal rapture by French, English, 
Italians, Russians, and Americans. [Everywhere 
they at once exercised a spell on their audiences, 
and have lost so little of their popularity that 
a revival of an oid Offenbachian favourite in 
London, Paris, or New York is a pretty sure 
means, when placed in able hands, of drawing a 
house. The trio of operas referred to was followed 
at short intervals by “‘ L’lle de Tulipatan,” a great 
Parisian success, and “(Geneviéve de Brabant,” 
an equally marked hit in London. Then came 
“La Périchole,” “La Princesse de Trébizonde,” 
“Le Roi Carotte,” “La Jolie Varfumeuse,” 
“Madame l’Archiduc,” and several other works of 
less celebrity, while “ La Fille du Tambour Major,” 
after an exceedingly long run, still holds the stage 
at the Folies Dramatiques in Paris, and the 
Alhambra in London, and “Madame Favart” has 
only just completed the first stage of a long lease 
of popularity at the Strand. Notwithstanding 
Offenbach’s immense and deserved success as a 
composer of bouffe music, it is a well-known fact 
that he aspired to something higher than the 
particular style which he so eminently made his 
own. The “Contes d'lloffmann,” now in course 
of study at the Opera Comique, is Offenbach’s 
principal attempt in a higher region of musical 
art, and its quality is such as to imply that, if 
the composer had in his earlier years directed his 
talent into another course, he would have taken 
a place in the ranks of French opera-comique 
composers, besiie those of his countrymen who 
attained pre-eminence in that sphere of art. It 
is, however, difficult to repress a regret that 
Offenbach did not turn his attention to anything 
more ambitious than the work at which he 
excelled. Ilad he done so we should doubtless 
have welcomed many additions to a school 
already rich ‘in admirable works; but we should 
not have Kad an Offenbach—a school in himself; a 
genius whose efforts, if they do not take high 
rank in the his.cry of nineteenth century music, 
at least exercise an irresistible charm on the 

a feeling of universal sorrow 


Inusic Of 


hearer, and cause 
that their author should have passed away from 
us,— Daily Telegraph ( Paris, October 5th). 


engthened series of concerts was 
recently held at Melhourne, under the auspices of the 
Melbourne Intercolonial Exhibition, conducted by Mr. 
J. Summers. This great Festival extended over three 
months, and comprised up irds of 200 concerts : the 
aggregate attendance was more than 170,000, and the 
concluding concert of 4,960. There 
was a chorus of 250 and an orchest:a of near y hfty. 
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Musical Education Abroad. 
[Dr. Hullah’s Official R porte] 


(Continued from paye 120). 
as 


=> 
®*URNISHED with a list of schools, and 
u Py authority to visit them, from Holfrath 


“<<. Tlammond (for my eventual introduction 
te whom, through a variety of courses, I have to 
thank Her Majesty’s representative at Vienna, 
Sir Henry Elliot), I made my way first, on the 
15th of May, to the Female Normal School in the 
Johannes Gasse. Tere I found Professor Rudolph 
Weinwurm, by whom I was most gladly weleomed, 
giving a lesson to a division of a first and quite 
elementary class, who had been under his instruc- 
tion only one year. They analyscd, read without 
intonation, and then sang a simple song in six- 
eight time. The feafwire of the lesson was that 
much attention was given to individual students, 
who, taken at random, saug «ve at a time, this or 
that bar or phrase. This practice, not unusual in 
German schools, is, I think, a good one, notwith- 
standing the time it seems to consume, One of 
the principal difficulties presented to every music- 
class teacher is that one pupil's singing frequently 
helps that of others, to the extent of relieving 
them from all thought or exertion in respect to it. 
By this kind of individual exercise not only is the 
weakness of the individual student exposed, but 
confidence is engendered through singing alone 
before their fellows, which is never acquired 
through singing with them. I returned more than 
once to this school, and had occasion to notice the 
efficacy of this particular practice. 

A lesson which I subsequently heard at a 
Burgherschiile was of a very different kind from 
this. The work of the pupils consisted in com- 
mitting the words of a song to memory, and then 
learning the tune “ by ear.” 

At the male normal school in the Landstrasse, I 
assisted at two other of Professor Weinworm’s 
lessons to elementary classes, and at a general 
practice with instruments, about 30 in number, 
the property of the institution. 1 heard a chorus 
of Beethoven and an air of Ilandel very well sung 
and accompanied,, The authorities here had, I was 
told, repeatedly petitioned the Ministerium to 
allow the students an occasional practice in com- 
bination with those of the Female Normal School 
already mentioned, but hitherto without success. 
I was pleased to be able to tell them that I had 
succeeded in bringing this about in three or four 
of our English normal schools. The course of this 
institution lasts four years 

I visited subsequently another female normal 
school, in connection with which is another 
Burgherschiile in the Josephstadter Strasse. The 
students on the foundation here are supported by 
the Emperor and the State; while others are 
admitted to participate in its advantages on pay- 
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ment. The foundationers bind themselves to act 
as schoolmistresses for six years. The children in 
the schools, few in number, sang well in tune, but 
altogether “by ear.” The students, of whom 1 
heard in succession three divisions, were gifted 
with good voices, and performed what they knew 
with spirit, but in locse and inexact time. Their 
power of reading was the smallest conceivable. 
I wrote a few bars on a board, in C with an F 
sharp and a B flat introduction; but they failed 
w'terly in singing thom, even after three or four 
trials. Little time, | found, was given in this 
institution to the subject, which was evidently 
held in small estimation. And this was a Viennese 
normal school! 

I would willingly have seen and heard more of 
the musical instruction in the elementary schools 
of this great and musically historical city; but | 
was discouraged alike by what I had seen and 
heard, and by reports of what I had not, The 
singing was, I was assured, in all such schools, 
“by ear.” To a convent school at which I 
presented myself I did not obtain admission, not- 
withstanding the authorisation with which | had 
been furnished. This was my single experience of 
the kind during my entire journey. I should be 
wrong were I to say that I left Vienna in any way 
disappointed. A gentleman high in office, to 
whom on arrival I had occasion to explain the 
main, object of my visit, musical instruction im 
elementary schools, said, with a melancholy smile 
and shake of the head, “ You will find very little.” 
Ile was right. 

BoureMia, 

This has the reputation of being the most 
musical country in Europe. I do not mean that 
it has supplied the world with a greater number 
of composers or executants than any other that 
could be named; but that in no other was musical 
skill once so largely spread, in no other is musical 
feeling so deeply implanted in the hearts of the 
people. Passages confirmatory of this might be 
drawn without number from the writings of every 
traveller in the country at all musically disposed, 
as well as of innumerable musical historians, 
biographers, and critics. It will suffice if I quote 
one from a writer who combines in himself all 
these characters, Dr. Burney : 

“T had frequently been told,” he says, “ that the 
Bohemians were the most musical people of 
Germany, or, perhaps, of all Europe I crossed 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia, from south to 
north, and being very assiduous in my inquiries 
how the common people learned music, I found 
out at length that, not only in every large town, 
but in all villages where there is a reading and 
writing school, children of both sexes are taught 
music,” 

“T went into the school,” he continues, “(at 
Czaslan), which was full of little children of both 
sexes, from 6 to 10 or 12 years old, who were 
reading, writing, playing on violins, hautbois, 
bassoons, and other instruments. The erganist 
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(and schoolmaster) had in a small room of his 
house four clavichords, with little boys practising 
on them all; his son of nine years old was a very 
good performer.” * 

I necd hardly say that full of the impression 
produced by the reading of these and many passa- 


yes by other writers, I reached Prague in the belief | 


that it would prove a very Elysium of masic. 
A resident, Llerr von Wesserley, to whom I had 


been favoured with a letter of introduction, and to | 


whose kind hospitality and help in my work I was 
continually indebted during my stay, took me 
early on my arrival to the house of Herr Pivoda, 
a professor of equal musical and general accomp- 
lishment. Your Lordships may judge of my 


dismay when I heard from Herr Pivoda that the | 
state of things described by Burney and others, | 


though till recently existent, was now a thing of 
the past; that not only were “the violin, the 
hautbois, the bassoon, and other instruments” no 


longer to be found in the Bohemian school, but | 
that even singing was little practised there, and | 
singing from notes scarcely at all! Further inquiry | 
I proceed | 
| it. After two or three failures I gave up testing 
| them with even the simplest passages, in despair. 


thoroughly confirmed this statement, 
to show how this confirmation was arrived at. 

Through the kindness of the Vice-President of 
the Ministry of the Interior, I was put in com- 
munication with Landundchiil inspector, Dr. J, 
Gall, under whose escort I visited twice a Burgher- 
schiile (by St. Jacob) ; twice the Bohemian Female 
Normal School; once the German Female Normal 
School; and subsequently the German Miidchen- 
lyceun. 

The Burgherschiile is divided into eight classes, 
To the fifth class and upwards only is musical 
notation taught, or attempted to be taught, Those 
on the girls’ side sang sweetly and in tune, though 
very much out of time; leaving out a rest here 
and a dot there, without the slightest apparent 
consciousness of the slaughter they were dealing 
out to the rhythm of what they sang. The boys 
of the corresponding class knew absolutely nothing. 
At the German Normal School a class of very 
young children sang very pleasingly “ by ear ;” and 
a higher class exhibited the results of some very 
good teaching brought to bear on apt and intelli- 
gent subjects. So again an elementary teachers’ 
class knew what they had been taught well, tho- 
roughly. At the Midchen-lyceum a small “class, 
though under a clever teacher, did very little, and 
that badly. The time allotted to the subject in 
this last school was absurdly insufficient. 

The Bohemian Female Training School I mention 
last, for in it 1 seem to have realised for the first 
time of what the Bohemian race is musically cap- 
able. In the voices of the students, about 90 in 
number, I found what may be best described as 
the cumulative results of many generations of 
practised vocalism. No such sound from choir or 


*«The present State df Music in Germany, the 
Netherlands, and United Provinces,” by Charle 
Burney, Mus. Doc., F.R.s., London 1877. 
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band had ever before fallen on my ear; no vocal 
organs so sweet, so strong, so extensive in compass, 
so beautifully modulated, so perfectly in tune. 
Soprani mounting “clear and compact,” again and 
again to B and even ©, mezzo-soprani of the rich- 
est possible timnbre, and coutralti descending easily 
and sonorously to 1) and even (, notes only just 
within the reach of ordinary tenors. As a musical 
result it would be difficult or ismpossible to say too 
much in praise of what these young people did, 
Bat, alas! this praise must bear with it its quali- 
fication. That this result has been attained to 
through a frightful amount of “grinding” is as 
certain as that it was presented. Every note must 
have been hammered into the memories of these 
poor students, like each rivet into a wall of iron, 
There the note assuredly was; no copy was needed 
to bring it to mind, alas! only in the order and 


| connection in which it had been so hammered into 


these same memories. The sympathy of eye and 
ear, which above all things goes to make a musi- 
cian, was, I should say, wholly wanting in these 
students. Their powers of reading were the small- 
est conceivable. ‘They could do next to nothing at 


The general neglect of musical instruction in 
the schools of Bohemia, and the consequent decline 
of musical skill in the country, is attributable, I 
was told, to the fact that the time and attention 
formerly given to the subject in those schools had 
been so seriously disproportioned to that bestowed 
on others more important, as to cause the latter to 
be all but wholly disregarded. This may possibly 
have been the state of things; a state, of course, 
simply intolerable. But it might surely have been 
remedied without the entire withdrawal of culture 
in an art for which the people had for many gener- 
ations shown inclination and aptitude, and whose 
practice must have furnished countless persons 
with a means of recreation as inexpensive as it is 
humanising. 

(To be continued.) 


The last Moments of Donizetti. 


> _9 
T- OWEVER speedily the poet might work, 


a however rapidly flow the improvisation of 
> the musician who composed “ L’Elisir” in 
nineteen days, Vatel could not resign himself to 
wait for a new work. Ile returned to Donizetti 
and begged him earnestly to seek, in the mean- 
time, among his old scores for the one which 
would, with some alterations, prove most success- 
ful on the stage which he managed and directed. 

Donizetti bade him walk out for a while. 

‘On his return, an hour later, he found a note 
running thus.::— 

“ Dear friend, you had so pitiful an expression 
when you left me that I withdraw my refusal. I 
have thought of ‘ L’Ajo nell’ imbrazzo.” Look for 
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this score and send it io me. ‘There will be alter- 
ations to inake, scame numbers to take out, others 
to insert. This will be about a week’s work, which 
signifies a week's delay for the new production.” 

The same evening Vatel came to Donizetti with 
the score of “ L’Ajo nell’ imbrazzo,” and the next 
day the musician set to work. This was the last 
time the musician handled his pen. It would have 
been interesting to see the improvements that 
Donizetti would have then made in his youthful 
work, which, nevertheless, went the round of all 
the Italian theatres, and obtained a brilliant suc- 
cess everywhere. 

Scarcely had a week passed before the warning 
signs of a return of his illness showed themselves 
more strongly than before. The doctors attri- 
buted it to nervous over-excitement and expressly 
forbade him to work. Antonio (his faithful 
servant) locked up all the music and music paper 
he could find on the desk and piano of the maestro, 
and put the key in his own pocket. But idleness 
was at least as dangerous as work to so ardent 
a nature, to so productive an organization as 
Donizetti’s. To do nothing was death to him. 
The doctors consulted once more, and recom- 
mended him to travel for relaxation. 

Donizetti smiled sadly and shook his head. 

“Travelling cannot be a relaxation to one who 
has travelled nearly all his life,” he said to the 
doctors, “1 have traversed the whole length of 
Italy, stopped at every town—not to speak of 
France and Germany. ‘Think of something else.” 

Whilst science was reflecting, the malady was 
advancing with rapid strides. In short, the state 
of the poor artist got so much worse, that soon 
it was no longer prudent to let him go out alone. 
The vertebral cord began to bend, his head grew 


heavy, his eyes became day by day more hagyard | 


and glassy. Ilis friends never left him, They 


that he was watched, and this exasperated him. 
He could scarcely tolerate the company of his 
nephew (son of his brother, director of the band 
of the Sultan), who had been expressly sum- 
moned from Constantinople. 

The faculty, not wishing to pronounce the final 
doom, prescribed for him a stay in a madhouse. 
This was a confession that they could do no 


more for him. Who could tell? Kind and in- | 


cessant cares, the healthy air of the country, 
quietness, a miracle, perhaps, might have saved 
him. He was too young to die! 

They chose Ivry, and Dr. Moreau’s Asylum. 

But then new difficulties arose. Ilow could 
they propose this seclusion to him? Would he 
consent to submit to it? They foresaw a refusal 
—still worse, an excess of passion in the invalid, 
a fresh over-excitement, most dangerous in his 
present state. 
imperatively than ever to resort to a stratagem. 

Friendship is ingenious. It sought and at 


They were compelled more | 


length found one, They invented a letter 
coming from Vienna through the embassy. The 
Emperor of Austria had written to the master to 
return to Vienna to resume his position as maestro 


| di capella. 


The poor invalid fell at once into the trap set 
for him with the most praiseworthy intentions. 
He forgot his shattered health, and ordered 


| Antonio to pack up; who, being as a matter of 
| course, in the secret, did not need to be told 


twice. The good man only hesitated ere he 
decided whether or not to enclose some music, 


He still hoped! Ile hoped on till the last 


| moments! 


They set out. Two fast horses had been put 


| to his carriage, driven by a postilion in livery. 


Ilis friends grasped the hands of the master, and 
wished him a safe journey. Donizetti responded 


| to their adieus, and departed. 


But another carriage followed at a short dis- 
tance, in which was the nephew of Donizetti, 
with one or two friends, and Antonio. The 
postilion had received his orders, When they 
arrived at Ivry he made his horse rear, uttered 


| an oath, and jumped out of his saddle. Donizetti, 


who had been sleeping, awoke with a start and 
asked what was the matter. The postilion told 
him, cursing his ill luck, that an axle-tree was 
broken, that they must stop and send for a 
wheel-wright, if it would not be better to write to 
Paris for ancther carriage. But where coult 


| they go to in the middle of the night? “Stay,” 
| said the postilion, “here is an hotel close by. 


I advise you to put up for the night there, we 
will be liberated to-morrow. As it is we cannot 


| proceed another step.” 


The composer got down with a yawn. The 
master of the asylum of Ivry, M. Moreau, re- 


| ceived him, affecting the officious manners of an 
took it in. turns to be with him; but they were | 
obliged to have recourse to ruses, and invent a | 
thousand pretexts, for Donizetti began to feel | 


hotel-keeper. Donizetti was placed in a very 
comfortable room. The next day his nephew, 
with his friends and Antonio came to see him, 
pretending to have heard of the accident, Little 
by little they persuaded him to stay a day 


| longer, then another, and another, until the 


doctor ended by taking upon himself to detain 
him and attend his case. 
Unfortunately, although the most thoughtful 


| cares were lavished upon him, the disease had 


made so much progress, that it was impossible 
to arrest it. 
From the asylum of Ivry they removed the 


| poor invalid to the Champ Elesées, Avenue 


Chateaubriand. There, in the midst of a charm- 


| ing garden, they erected a tent, surrounded by 
| flowers, which Donizetti loved to adoration: to 


this spot they drew the arm-chair of “the 


| sublime imbecile,” who offered no longer, alas! 


any resistance. 


It was not necessary now to 
| dissemble and deceive in order to be obeyed. 


There, attended by his nephew and his 


| friends, whom he no longer recognised, he awaited, 
or rather they awaited, the time when the 
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great heat would be over to take him bac} to Italy 
At last they conveyed him to Bergame, his naiive 
place. His nephew and Antonio accompanied him. 
He stayed there for some time, at Madame Baz- 
zoni’s. Then the light of his life slowly went cut 
as the light of his intelligence had been extin- 
guished. 


Some days before his death an organ man 
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whose window he stood—ihe last song of “ Lucia.” 
Then they saw th of the dying 
musician light up with sudden intelligence; some- 
thing like a smile played round his lips, the 
muscles of his face trembled nervcusly. 
Soon his heed fell once 
Ife mizht have said, like 
“Ah! ma Lucie!” 


glassy eye 


upon his breast. 
Edgar of Ravenswood, 
Dscudier’s Scuventrs (tran- 


ncre 


played in the street—without knowing under scribed from “ Musical Opinion.’ ) 


SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, assisted by 
‘A Miss Francis Smith (1st class Society of Arts Certificate for Pianofurte and Singing), visits St. John’s Wood, 
Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackheath, Lewisham, Norwood, Woodford, 


Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADL"y has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonials 


rom London Colleyes. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, #1. 


BIRMINGHAM—LETTER-NOTE CLASSES. 


R. T. G. LOCKER, for 20 years Teacher of the Letter-note Singing Method, begs to announce that his 
engagements for the coming season will be as under :— 


Perry Barr Inst'tute—Moncay, 7 to 8 p.m., Elementary Class; 8 to 9.15, Choral Society. 
7 to 8, Juvenile Elementary Class ; 8 to 9.15, Advanced C'ass. 


Wednesday, 


Sutton Coldfield Philharmonic Society—Town Hail, ‘Tuesday, 7 to 8, Eleme tary Class ; 8 to 9, Philharmonic 


Society. 


Camphill Amateur Musical Society—-Thursday, 7.30 to 9. 
Private Classes—At Erdington, Friday, 7.39 to 8.30, llementary ; 8.30 to 9.30, Advanced. 
Orchestral Class—Mr. Locker’s bund, Cherry Street School Room, Saturday, 3 to 5. 





Advertisements. 


The charge jor Advertisements is 1s. 60. for the first | 


twenty, words, and 6d. for each succe ding ten. 


Fethe 


EGADuaver, 


November Ist, 1880. 





Change of Sol-fa. 
HE discussion upon Sight-singing 
Methods, to which we alluded last 


month, raises another point which 


to learn” may find it expedient to 


consider carefully—viz., change of | 


sol-fa. As readers are aware, our 
friends at the other end of the Music-room 
say that movable vo-ists do not change sol-fa 
as often as they ought if they mean to carry 


out their principles fully. Now, although we 





cannot admit that the word “ ought” is at all 
applicable, it is quite possible that movable 
po-ists do not change sol-fa as frequently as 
they might in their own interest. 

The term “movable po” is a comprehensive 
one, including many methods of tuition and 
numerous shades of opinion; and while in our 


| case, together with that of Tonie Sol-fa, the 
process called “change of sol-fa” is part and 
| parcel of the method, there are, we know, 


some who either do not recognise the value 


_of this process, or else wilfully neglect it. 


Why, does not clearly appear; for there is 
every reason to believe that change of sol-fa 


| is as old as the movable po itself, the inven- 
| tion of which (or rather the movable ut, for 
Movable Do-ists who are “ willing | 


po was at that time called ur) is attributed 
to Guido, who lived in the 11th century. In 
fact, it might be more correct to say that 
Guido invented change of sol-fa, and from it 
sprung the movable vo; for this primitive sol- 
faist had only six sounds in his scale—viz., 


| UT, RE, MI, FA, SOL, LA—and when employing 
| seven, eight, or more notes, he considered the 
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‘ : | 
music as having modulated, and changed his | 


sol-fa thus .— 


ee == 
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Ur RE MI FA SOL LA 
UT RE MI FA 

To this mode of soi-faing, the closest modern 
counterpart is (or was) the “ Lancashire” 
method, which sol-faed the octave thus :— 


FA, SOL, LA, FA, SOL, LA, MI, FA, 


a method which, rather than the movable po, 
the correspondent whose letter was given at 
page 121 might have said, “The advancing 
science of music found inadequate to its 
needs, and therefore discarded it.” 

But, let-the relative ages of the two pro- 
cesses be as they may, movable po methods 
(so far as we have been able to ascertain) 
always employed the change of sol-fa; in this 
country the latter was commonly practised 
until the introduction of the fixed po, and 
the only way in which we ean account for 
its partial discontinuance is by supposing 
that some teachers, having learned and used 
the fixed po and afterwards abandoned it in 
favour of the movable, have been only half- 
converted to the latter system If this 
surmise is correct, then the sooner such 
teachers carry Out the movable po principle 
in its fulness the better—better for them- 
selves, because they will produce better 
pupils, and to them, not to us, many of 
Dr. Hullah’s remarks are applicable. If any 
such teacher has the least doubt as to the 
advantage of change of sol-fa when properly 
applied, let him try to sing through “ Now 
vanish” or “Of stars the fairest” (Haydn’s 











Creation), and if he does not find several 


changes of sol-fa necessary for his own 
comfort, not to speak of his necessity, we 
shall feel greatly surprised. In such a case, 
a singer who is so unwise as to neglect this 
labour-saving device is certainly (to quote 
Dr. Hullah) “renouncing every advantage 
which the movable po is supposed to and 
ought to give him.” 

It is, however, possible that a teacher may 
put the matter to himself thus—‘“ Very true 
but then how many of my pupils wish to 
attempt work of this kind? All they want 
is sight-singing power sufficient for the 
simple, popular musie of the day.” To which 
the answer is obvious: if your pupils do not 
pass on to oratorio musie the fault is on your 
side more than theirs; in any ease you are 
bound to take it for granted that every 
pupil may at a future time have to sing 
in this elass of composition, and it is your 
duty to prepare him for such an event by 
judicious tuition dnring the elementary 
stages. 

To Letter-note Teachers specially we say, 
in your clementary class practise the change 
of sol-fa quite as much as the chromatic 
sol-faing: both ways are printed in the 
music, not to give you the option of, using 
either, but rather that you should practise 
teth. We also say, take particular care that 
pupils acquire facility in the act of changing 
sol-fa during their elementary lessons,—don't 
treat it as a thing which their own subse- 
quent praetice will bring to perfection and 
easiness, for they may never have a necessity 
to use it until they come to sing oratorio 
music, and then their inexpertness may 
involve a serious discouragement or even 
total failure. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARTS 


RANTS certificates in three grades (Honours, First and Second Class) for the Practice of Mere and Instru- 
mental Music. The neat Examination will take place at the Society’ s House, Adelphi, London, during 
the week commencing 1oth January, 1881. Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary at the 


above address. 


By order, 
H. Trueman Woop, Secretary. 


THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Containing Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 
London; F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
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POPLAR, LONDON. 


R. G. H Edwards’s 7th annual con- 
cert was held in the Town Hall 
on Monday Evening, October 11th. The | 


vocalists announced were Miss Agnes Lark- 


ary ng — ae sachs - ee | regard to the so-called register of the voice. 
an henginh~erere ¢ fAst-named gentic- | One author said there were two, others three 


man being unfortunately unable to appear) ; 
the instrumentalists were—violin, Mr. J. J. 


Poole; solo pianoforte, Mr. ‘G. H. Edwards, | 


with Mr. Puddicombe as Accompanist, 
Quality rather than quantity appears to have 
been the rule here: the programme was not 
over-lengthy, the artists not too numerous, 


and the audience, we regret to say, somewhat | 


scanty. The programme and performance, 
however, were excellent; and although the 
audience left much to be desired as regards 
numbers, none of the performers could com- 
plain of lack of appreciation, for the applause 
was frequent and hearty. In fact, three of the 
vocal pieces received an “encore” which 
would take no denial—viz., “Casta Diva” 
and Roeckel’s ‘“‘ Love out a Maying,” well 
rendered by Miss Larkcom, and Smart’s 
“The Lady of the Lea,” also well sung by 
Miss Turner. Miss Larkcom’s splendid 
upper notes were heard to advantage in the 
aria first mentioned. Mr. Edwards’s share 
of the work was well and carefully played, 
viz., two pianoforte solos, Chopin’s Valse 
(Op. 42), and Schubert’s Impromptu (Op. 
142), both in A flat; and with Mr. Poole 
(violin), Dussek’s Sonato in B_ flat, and 
Handel’s Sonata in A major. ‘The latter 
gentleman also contributed a violin solo, 
Ernst’s “Elégie” (Op. 10) and the violin 
obligato to a serenade of G. Braga’s sung by 
Miss Turner: the rendering of the former 
was perhaps the better proof of the artist’s 
—— but the latter pleased us best. Mr. 

Vhite, in addition to the songs for which he 
was announced, helped to fill the gap caused 
by Mr. Prevton’s absence, singing (besides 
others) Beethoven’s “Adelaide” and the 
ever-popular ‘‘Come into the Garden, Maud,” 
the last-named being in our opinion his best 
achievement. Mr. Puddicombe, as in duty 
bound, filled in a sympathetic background. 
Altogether, Mr. Edwards may congratulate 
himself upon the success of the performance, 
which certainly deserved a far larger audi- 
tory. 

We observe that the four vocalists above- 
mentioned, with Mr. Edwards as pianist, form 
a concert-party open to engagement for the 


| 
| 





performance of operatic, ballad, and classical 
music. 
EDINBURGH. 

At the Social Science Congress, Signor 
A. Bacn read a paper on the subject of the 
so-called head and chest notes, and on that of 
voice-registers, 

In most works on the art of singing, he 
said, one met with the greatest vagueness in 


or four or even five registers. As each 
larynx had its peculiar formation, the element 
of the register could not be accurately defined 
for all voices, even though they were equal in 
character. In the same way, the statements 
with regard to the break of the voice, or 
passage from one register to another, were 
in many works most misleading. The success 
of the teacher in classifying the voices of his 
pupils must depend upon the accuracy of his 
ear and his experience. The voice could be 
called properly equalized only when each 
note in the voice had become soft, full, and 
brilliant, and when there was no difference 
observable in the quality of the tone. He 
should confine himself to the untenableness 
of the term “head voice.” Sounds were 
produced by the regular vibration of some 
elastic body. The portion of the vocal 
organism on which the tone depended was 
the larynx with its vocal cords, and it was 
the arch above the upper teeth which most 
affected the sound. He had convinced him- 
self that with equally correct intonation, the 
the tone was more sonorous, and clear, the 
harder and more arched the mouth was. He 
maintained that we produced every sound in 
the larynx by means of the vocal cords, and 
that all the notes sounded full and round 
only when we directed a well concentrated 
breath right against the hard palate. The 
rest of the paper was devoted to proving 
that there were no head notes, Mr. Bacn 
arguing that it would be well if the term 
“head notes’? were abandoned in singing 
schools, 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Tux Leeds Musical Festival was held on 
October 13th, and three following days. 
Favoured by the presence of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh in the 
capacity of president, with Dr. Sullivan as 
conductor, Dr. Spark at the organ, a 
splendid array of first-class principal 
vocalists, and a superb chorus and orchestra, 
this Festival was a very successful one. 

The programme comprised Ziéijah, Samson, 
Mendelssohn’s When Israel out of Egypt came 











(114th Psalm); Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony ; Bennett’s Afay Queen; a new cuntata 
by Barnett, Zhe Building of the Ship (Long- 


fellow’s words); W. Macfarren’s overture | 


Hero and Leander, ana a vew cantata by 
Sullivan, Zhe Martyr of Antioch. Barnett’s 
cantata was very favourably received and 


is highly spoken of, and Sullivan’s proved | 


so acceptable to the audience that at the 
close the composer received an amount of 
applause sufficient to be described as an 
ovation. 

One noteworthy innovation in connection 
with this Festival was the employment of the 
Telephone, enabling the performance to be 
distinctly heard by persons at Bradford— 
a distance of some eight miles. ‘he corres- 
pondent of Zhe Daily Telegraph also states 
that he heard the oratorio of Samson a long 
way from the Hall, and describes it as having 
“the same effect upon the ear as a near 
landscape seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope has upon the eye; but everything, 
even the text, was perfectly distinct” It is, 
therefore, quite likely that when Festival- 
givers can thoroughly avail themselves of 
this wonderful invention, we may, while 
bodily in London, be telephonically present 
“ a performance in Leeds or anywhere 
else. 


Maria Malibran and Thalberg. 


1, T was in 1836 that Maria Malibran came to 
‘ Paris for the celebration of her marriage 
with De Bériot. Hler frequent absences had 
interfered with our intercourse, without, however, 
diminishing our friendship. She asked me to be 
present at her wedding which took place at the 
Mairie. When the registrar pronounced the 
phrase in the code “the wife owes obedience to 
her husband,” she made a merry little face, with 
a shrug of her shoulders so intensely droll that 
the Maire himself could not help laughing. The 
same evening we all met at the house of the 
editor Troupenas, Rue St. Marc, for a friendly 
gathering of artists. Thalberg had promised to 
be present. He had never heard Malibran, and 
she did not know him at all. Almost immediately 
on his arrival she went up to him and begged him 
to play her something. 

“Play before you, madame, oh! that would be 
impossible! I have too great a desire to hear you 
sing.” 

“ But you will not hear me, Monsieur ‘Thalberg. 
It will be only the voice of a poor woman quite 
worn out with the fatigues of the day. I have 
not a note left in my throat! I shall sing 
xecrably !” 
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* All the better! That will give me courage 
afterwards to play before you.” 

“Well! if you will, you must!” 

She commenced. tler voice was harsh, her 
genius absent. Iler mother gently scolded her. 

“Ah mother! what would you have? One is 
only married once.” (She forgot that she had 
married M. Malibran ten years previously.) “It 
is now your turn, Monsieur Thalberg,” 

Ile had xof been married that morning, and the 
presence of such an auditor inspired him. He 
displayed all that breadth of treatment and rich- 
ness of sound which made the instrument literally 
sing under his fingers. Madame Malibran’s coun- 
tenance lit up beneath the influence of his 
playing, her eyes sparkled, she seemed to quiver 
with emotion. When he had finished she ex- 
claimed “It is splendid! I must try now!” 
And she began a second song. ‘This time there 
was no sign of fatigue, and Thalberg listened with 
astonishment and delight, not understanding such 
a metamorphosis. She was no longer the same 
woman! She had no longer the same voice! Ile 
could only say “Oh! Madame! Madame!” when 
she had finished, “ Now for my turn,” he retorted 
vehemently. No one who did not hear Thalberg 
that day could ever know of what he was really 
capable. Some of Malibran’s genius seemed to 
pass into his touch, the electric fluid flowed over 
the keys. But he was preveu'ed from finishing. 
As he was striking the last chords Madame 
Malibran burst into tears, hid her face in her 
hands, and had to be carried into the adjoining 
room, 

She did not remain there long, but reappeared 
five minutes later, holding up her head proudly, 
with a beaming smile, and rushing to the piano, 
“My turn again!” she cried, recommencing this 
strange duel; she sang four consecutive songs, 
each more beautiful than the last, until she 
perceived that Thalberg’s face bore symptoms of 
the same emotion hers had done, And so she 
left us to think over the spectacle of these two 
grand artists, previously unknown to each other, 
revealing themselves to each other, struggling 
together, and finally being electrified, and carried 
away into regions where even they had never 
before penetrated! A few months later she 
died.— Ernest Legouné, (transcribed from “ The 
Musical Standard.” ) 


A flew Reed Organ. 


Mr. M. O. Nicnois of Clyde has succeeded in 
making one of the most perfect reed instruments 
of the age, a patent for which has been applied for 
and will soon issue. Mr, Nichols has spent nearly 
a life-time in preparing and experimenting for this 
really wonderful instrument, to which he gives the 
name of Dynamicon. Its dynamic effects tran- 


| scend anything heretofore on record. On one of 
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the keyboards the pipe organ is so perfectly 
represented, that practical oryanists admit they 
would be thoroughiy deceived by it, if hearing it 
without knowing that it was a reed instrument. 
Ita imitations of various orchestral sounds are 


perfect, and it promises in time to supercede the | 


reed organ. Several manufacturers are already 
contemplating the change of method required by 
the dynamicon. A new principle of tone-making 
is brought out by Mr. Nichcls’ thorough know- 
ledge of acoustic laws. ‘the power and sveetness 
of the tone are wonderful, the mechanism simple, 
and the expressional cffccts excite the emotions to 
an extraordinary degree. 
his fellow townsmen ave io be congratulated 
that so great a wor\ of art was produced here. 
Mr. Nichols has sokl a half interest in his patent 
to Messrs. KE. L. 
Norwalk, Ohio, by whom the manufacture and 
introduction of the instruments to public notice 


is to be vigorously pushed.— Ve New Lork Music | 


Trade Journal’. 


70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Write legibly—Write concisely—Write impartially, 
Reports of Concerts, No ices o/ Casses. ete., should 
veach us by the 5th of each month, 
The name and addriss of the Scuwer must accompany 
all Correspondence. 


FPRRESPPN PEN EF: 


MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


A correspondent has forwarded a letter on this 
subject, but as he has omitted to state his name 
and address we cannot insert his communication, 


flotes of Enterrogation. 


All queries and answers must be authenticated with the 
name and address of the sender. 


QUERIES. 


15. If the One Musical Scale of nature may be 
practically used in three forms for all possible 
vocal purposes, viz. :— 

Ist. As an eight-step ladder c, d, e, f, g, a, b, o. 

Qnd. As a fifteen-step ladder c, c%, d, dé, e, eZ, 
f, f%, gz, af, a, at, b, bZ, c, oscending; c, 02, b, b?, 
a, a2, g, g?, f, f, e, e?, d, d?, c, descending. 

8rd. As a twenty-two step ladder, viz., by the 
unition of the above two, each “step” or note of 
which can and ought to be correctly struck (or 
justly intonated) by the trained vocalist, and if a 
change of key simply means the raising or lower- 
ing of this musical ladder in the scale of AnsoLUuTE 


PITcH, how can an f% ever really become a g? by | 


so-called modulafion ? 


oth Mr. Nichols and | 


Munday and George Butt, of | 
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" SIL “ Twopenny Concerts,” 
1 which a new the west of 
: Londen is to be known. ‘These concerts 
are the result of a genuine desire to provide really 
good inusic at a low price, and to prove to. the 
world that in the hinds of good men and true 
a concert may be cheap without being nasty, 
Mr. Fuller Maitland aad Mr. Ridley Prentice 
may safely be trusted to care for the interests of 
good music; and the names of the artists engaged, 
all of whom are popular favovrites, will ensure 
a good performance of whatever the promoters 
set down in the progrunmes. Mr. Chappell has 
long provided a few seats at one shilling at the 
Monday and Saturday Pepu'ar Concerts; but we 
are looking forwerd to the time when a good 
and cheap concert will be a common event, The 
“Twonenny Concerts” deserve success, and we 
ecrdially hepe they may get it.—.Wusical Standard. 
The Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will 
perform Arthur Sullivan's “Martyr of Antioeh” 


is the name by 


enterprise in 


| durin: the season. 


At an official reception in the Municipal Palace 
at Genoa of the representatives assembled for the 
Medical Congress, Payanini’s violin was exhibited 
by Signor Praga, who places its commereial 
value at about £400. ‘The violinist, Bacigalupo, 
performed upon it the famous “Carnival of 
Venice.” 

“Judas Maccabeeus” is announced for perform- 
ance on the Ilth of November by the Royal 
Albert Tfall Choral Society, when the orchestra 
will be again augmented by the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. There are still a few vacancies 
for good voices in the choir. Communications 
to be addressed to Mr. J. Iledley, Royal Albert 
Hall, S.W. 

It is announced that Madame Patti has resolved 
upon selling her Brecon seat, Craig-y-nos Castle, 
upon which she has latterly spent a great fortune. 
The information our contemporary has received 
as to the reason for the proposed sale is to the 
effect that Madame Patti has been surprised at 
the high assessment placed upon the castle, and 
that she has been displeased by depredations 
made on her estate. The waterworks which she 
erected at considerable expense have been des- 
troyed, the river and land are poached upon for 
tish and game, and the poachers have had the 
audacity to come to the doors of the castle to offer 
their spoil for sale. The keepers employed have 
been frequently molested. 

A Sailor describes a pianoforte thus :—* I saw 
one that I thought would suit you. Black walnut 
hull, strong bulkheads, strengthened fore and 
aft with iron frame, lined with white-wood and 
maple. Rigging, steel wire—double on the rat- 
lines, and whipped wire on the lower stays and 
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° . ‘ | 
heavier cordage. Belaying pins of steel, and well OCKE’S MUSIC FOR “MACBETH.” AH 
driven home. Length cf taffrail over all, six feet | the choruses usually performed, the vocal score 
one inch; breadth of beam, thirty-eight inches; | only, price one penny, in **Choral Harmony, No, §2, 


depth of hold, fourteen inches. Hatches can be London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, 


battened down proof against ten-year-old boys Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
and ten-ton spankers, or can be clewed up on 
occasion, and sheeted home for a first-class instru- | ~J°1IE QUAVER 1s published on the ist of every 
mental cyclone.” Campbeltown Courier. | 


meth. Price One Penny, including from four 
. : to «¢ ight paves of music printed e ther in Lettér-note or 
is wainary no'at . Post free for twe ve s 
UST published, 384 pages, demy 16mo, Cloth = a 61 re ications ha 6d + tweve montht,—-one 
Elegant, Gilt Side and Edges, price 2% 6d. ; ; gh | Ric - clingy a 
Roan Gilt, 4. 6d.; Call Gilt, 5s. 60. ; Morocco 
Gilt, 6s. :— “ASY CANTATAS, suitable for Musical Enter- 
r tainments, Flower Show-, Ilarve t Fes ivas, 
THE NATIONAL BIRTHDAY BOOK. i ane no Rr py Rag Sy 
Containing Mottoes for every Day in the Year, toge- THE DAWN OF SPRING, price fourpence 
ther with a Record of the Birthdays of the most | , 0” naa _ ae : “d | D id Colwill 
eminent Statesmen, Warriors, Poets, Divines, &c., Pe ADVENT GP FLORA, LENNpO-es By Davis Leen, 
with suitable Selec ions from the Poets, One Page Peres Sa peoes, ; 
per Day. Tue Harvest Home, composed by Dr, Fowle, price 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, & Co., 4 Melbowne te ea or 
Place. ! Lonvon: F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 
a a ae nS . . kdinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
The Quaber Postal Classes. 
Ua - me marae MENG h “ia yi . 
EW Postal Clas-es on the urdermentioned sub- | ELEC TED HYMNS by ome. R os Horatius 
jects will commence in Ja wary next ;:— . Bonar, D.D. Arranged for Part Singing, with 
Elementary Musical Theory F | Instrumental Accompaniment, by David Colville. 
Advanced ‘mes Do a | 192 pp. Super Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s,— 
Elementary Harmony, wth or without Thorough- Cheap Edition, in 4 Nos., in wrapper, 64, cach, | ih? 
ass, Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hun‘er & Co., 4, Melbourne 
Elementary Musical Composition. 1 Place. 


HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 
This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 

and changes of key : it gives, more concisely than the other Leiter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of fona/ity or “mental efiect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 

* The system described as the /e//er-s:0/e method is clearly explained in the Clor1/ /rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on time, interva’s, and t'ie various major and minor keys.’—Alusica! Standard, 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of ‘‘ mental effec:s.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. 

*Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—M]us:cal Opinion, 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the ait of singing at sight.’—/'%e ¢hshire Con titutional. 

* A vast deal of informa ion is presented to the student in a l:cid and intelligible manner.’— Stirling Journal. 

*Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’—Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral musie.'— Aberdeen Journal. 

*One of the most thorough and intell gible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 
Adveriiser. a 

* A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—.1/Moa J urnal. 


J 
* No cheaper or more lucid book of instruction will readily be found.’—Dundee Advert ser, 
* Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Orcadian, 
‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and practice of singing is allowed to escape 


notice, and the explanations are thorough and comprebensive.’—-Hawich Adverii er. 


Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 


HE PILGRIMS OF OCEAN, a Pastete (or Cantata conpiled from the works of various 
composers), containing easy and tuneful music which includes solos, duets, choruses, 
etc., 32 pages printed in Letter-note, in wrapper or in penny numbers price fourpence. 
* Musical Associations will find this a first-rate pastete, and it cannot fail to be acceptable when rendered to a 
general audience.’—//amilton News. 
‘The whole of the music is of a thoroughly popular nature.’—Huntly Express. 
, ‘From the opening song to the closing chorus, there is not a weak or indifferent piece in it." —Aberdeen Journal, 
‘ Being printed in | etter-no‘e, it is well adapted for mixed cho'rs, where some sing the old and others the new 
notation.’—Airdrie Advertiser. 
‘ The performance as a whole is very creditable indeed ; and if given as directed, would doubtless be very much 
appreciate.l by an aucience.’—Falkirk Herald. 
* Sensible vocalists will thank us for directing their attention to this compilation.’—Damébarton He ald. 
* It is quite in the line of well-trained choirs.’—Fifeshire Journal. 
* We can heartily commend it to the attention of singing classes.’—Ayr Advertiser. 
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COLY*LUsx AND BENTLEY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 


‘tthe Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Class or School Training. 








Tis method, which is founded upon the Old En:lish, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the principle that there is, in music, really but one Sca/e, although it may be 
transposed into many Xey/: consequently, thatall keys «re, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer, By appending to the notes the initials of the Sol-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to the key-tone, and gradually withdrawing the letters as the learner proceeds, it trains 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, and overcoming the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it affords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pictorial representation of fitch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner from the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp oloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d. ; in neat wrapper, 1s. 


The Songs and Exercises, published separ .t-ly. oy the ee of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two 
pS. iS, pelce « CAC 


OPIN:ONS OF THE PRESS, 


‘Its merit consists in the remark..bly clear anc! sim;le manner in which the instruction is conveyed 
and in the vast amount of important musical know!.dse which is condensed into one moderate-siz 
amphlet,’ —Lvening Star. 


“The who'e of the elementary instructions Lear the impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the th.ory and practice of vocal music, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
uninitia ed, and every line of Uiis part o. the work is a step in advance."— Weekly Keview, 

«*We do not know a better or cheaper preceptor.” — Wiles. 

“One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 


advantage posess . . . + It would really not be easy to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
compendiaus courses of elementary instruction.” —Musical Standard, 


**A great deal of care is bestowed on a proper arrangement af the lesions.”—Zdinburgh Courant, 


“Any advantage sing rs could gain from the sol-fa nutution, they appear to possess in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the staff imports."—Arighivon Times, 


**We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Manu,” —.1h-rdeen Yournal. 

**This work is carefully done, aud contains a great deal ol infurmation on musical matters."—Choir. 

Retains the old notation in its entirety .~ « . 
shan any similar work we havé seen.” —Northern Warder. 


«Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
instruction of pupils in classes, "Orchestra. 


‘* «Singing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work.” —G/asgow Couri:r. 


‘Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitlerto fallen under our notice.” 
—Lright n Examiner, 


Coutsias more useful information on the subject 


«Phe instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arranged,”—Northern Ensign. 


*Combiaing, as this system does, the advantages of the popular Tonic Sol-fa Methol with ihe 
benefits of the ordinary notation, it has that to recunumend it whch neither of these pussess alone, We 
look for its speedy popularity, anc we s; ecial'y hope that it may be early in'roduced mito ouc church classes 


J 


and s. lous. —Luglsh Prsbylerian if ssity 1. 


A rich and ecunomical fund of reiliy good musical instruction,”— Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Advertiser, 


**lc is cheap, simple, effective, and compen. tious," /ilerhead Sentint, 
«Unites all the advantayes of the Su!-fa to ihe old methud,”—Aorder Advertiser, 
*Admirahly fitted to aid in teaching tie yours to sine. == oat ace Standard, 


We should recommend the Letter-note method, which by engsatung uve su.uals of the sol-fa syllables 
en the common notes virtually combines boi as sini. Ged i 








Condon: F, PITMAN 20, Paternoster how, Ldusbarg 
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THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


ETTER-NOTE appends to the ordinary staff notation the sol-fa initials, on 
principle identical with that adopted in former years by Waite's figure mothod, 
and at the present time by the Tonic Sol-fa and Chevé methods. Experience has 
shown that as sight-singing pupils have to undergo two distinct procerses—|st, 
that of cultivating the faculty of tune, and training the ear to recognise the 
tonality of the sounds; and 2nd, of acquiring a practical acquaintance with the 
symbols and characters used in musical notation—it is expedient to give the 
learner some educational aid in acquiring the former while the latter is being 

studied. Accordingly most of the methods in use at the present time either discard the staff 
altogether, or else add thereto during the earlier stages certain contrivances for the help of 
the pupil ; the latter is the plan adopted and advocated by Letter-note. 

The advantages claimed for Letter-note are, that the power of reading musie thus printed 
is acquired by young pupils quite as easily as either of the new notations; and, once this 
degree of proficiency is attained, a very slight effort is needed in order to dispense with the aid 
of the sol-fa initials—so slight, in fact, that young persons often accomplish it of their own 
accord, without help from their teacher. Further, the notation learned first is that which is 
likely to remain most familiar and easy, simply because it is learned first; and Letter-note 
secures the advantage that the student uses the staff-notation from the very commencement of 
his reading lessons. 


The following specimens will show the nature of Letter-note:— 
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God save our gra-cious Queen, Long live our no- ble Quesn, God save the 
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Queen. Send her vic - to - ri -ous, Hap - py and glo - mi - ons, 








The above are the modes of —— adopted at the commencement, at which stage the pupil 


needs bold and legible symbols and initial letters, 

After progress has been made, when the reader is able to depend more upon the notes and 
uses the letter only when he is in doubt, it is found possible to reduce the size of type, and 
also to print the music in condensed score, without inconvenience through the multiplicity of 
signs—an arrangement which renders Letter-note musie “as cheap as the cheapest, and as 
easy as the easiest.” The following is a specimen of condensed score ;— 

— : ee EN 
= — — a — = == 
rT eon ee 
O | hail this Obrist - i ' gift from beav’n a - 
ly 2s | 
ope eo ee 
_ 

These advantages, together with a very careful graduation of the lessons, will, it is hoped, 
render the elementary text-books useful to all engaged in the work of musie-teaching, At 
present these training-books are well and favourably known in many of the better class 
seminaries of the Metropolis; the method is also extensively used in evening classes at 
Birmingham and other large towns. 

For the guidance of teachers in making their selections, it is expedient to explain that 
Letter-note works adopt two distinct methods of teaching, and may be classifiea thus :— 

The Letter-.ote Singing Method and Choral Guide In these works every note through- 

The Junior Course out carries its sol-fa initial, and they 

The Choral Primer can be used by the very youngest 

The Penny Educators pupil. 

The Graduated Course andPupil’s Handbook The Sol-fa initials are here gradually 

The Elementary Singing Master and Elementary ) withdrawn, and these books can be used 

Singing School b ong advantage by senior scholars or 
ults. 


Loudon: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing when em pa glad, Song is thevoice of glad - om. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


Che Hetter-note Singing Siethod. 


A Graduated Course of E lementary Instruction in Singing, by David Colwille and George Bentley, 
In thi: course the so!-fa letters are gradually. withdrawn. Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s.62., in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately. In two paris, price 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division. A course of cleméataby instruction in 
singing, by David Colviile ; is this course the notes are lettered throug hout. Price in cloth, gi:t lettered, 1s.6d., in 
Wrapoer. Is. 

The Choral Guide. Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, publishes 
separate! y- _In two paris, price 3d. each, 

Tine Junior Course. A ccurse of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. Arranged for two 
trebles with @/.2, ba.., aud suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers, 

The Choral Primer, A course of elementary training by David Colvil'e. In this course the notes are 
lettered throushou. Price six»encs, in wrapper or im penny numbers. 

he Blementary Singine Master—-*course of elementary training by David Colville. In this 
cours= the sol-fx let ers are crac val’ vy with-rawr: -Priee in c'oth, gilt lettered, 1s.6d., in wrapper, Is. 

The Hiementary ‘Bing! nz School. “Con ing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above 
course, publi-hel separately, Lia iwo parts, pr.ce 34. each. 

Ponny Educators, the notes lettered thoughout. These are educational numb=r. of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illu trates a given subject: thiy-may. De used to supplement the larger work:, or will themselves 
provide outl ne Courses of Instruction. The followii are already published ; Choral 1 irmory No, 110, Practice 
in Sunpe Tim ; No. 11, Triptets and Compound Time ; Nos. 113. and ~—, Modulation. ther numbers are in 
preparat on. ! 

Fourteen Glees for Men’s Voices. In wrapper, price 4¢. 

The Ciroval School. In fourpenny parts, each containing five or !six; = of Choral Harmony, 
classified according to te order of their difficulty. INTERMEDIATE, Parts [V., V., XLT and@X1V.: ADVANCED, 
Parts VI,, VIUL, XVI, XVIE. and XIX. ; Upper, Paris XJ., XIL., a Vice XVII. and XX, 

First Steps in b.usical Composition. Now app ‘arin in ThE QUAVER. * 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. Ajleafiet for grathitous distribution, price 
6d. ner hundred, or 1. per dozen. 

Pupil’s Tetiientes of Proficiency. All teachers of the Let‘er-note Method-are urged to use the certifi- 
cate in their classes as a test and stimulus: blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free.) Choyatitfarmony No. 163 
contains the Examination Paper for the Elementary Cer.ificate. 

Charts and Diagrams, Printed on cardboard, one penny each : 1, The Scale, with the tonality of the 
sounds ; 2, Time Tab e and Time Names: 3, Mo lulation Table; 4, The Minor Mode, w-th ihe tonality of the 
soun'ts, 

Wall Skeets, co:taining a diagram of the Scale. Ju preparat on. 

Intonators, 3:.6d. and upw: ids. A musical ivstrument, and pattera of tune for teacher or pupil. 

Tne Transposition Index. A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of exp'ain'ng the 
theory of kevs, transposition, modulaion, &c. Price 64. 

Training Books for ure in connection with any method of in truction. Colville’s ‘* Elementary Course,” 
Fries “4 cloth, Is. 3d. ; in wrapper, two parts 4/1, each, ** E’ementary Pra-:tice,” same prices. 

he Quaver, with which is published CitoraL HARMONY, a monthly musical journal, price one penny, 
tedet ing from four to eight piges of part-musiz 

Choral Harmony, a ccllection of part. music, in, penny numbers, of which about 150 are at present 
issued. Each number contains from four to eight pages, printed either in letter-note or in ordinary notation. Lists 
of contents on application. 

Choral Harmony in Shilling Parts, Part I. contains Nox. 1 to 16; Part II., Nos. 17 to 345 
Part III., Nos. 35 to 50. 

Choral Harmony in Vo'umes. Vol. I., containing Nos. 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 51 
to 100, bound in cloth, price 4s. eich, 

Tne Letter-note Vocalist, Fu!l music size, price 34. per number, containing Songs, Duets, Trios, . 
etc., printed inletter-n ote, 

Easy Cantatas, etc. Dawn of Spring, price 4d. : Advent of Flora, 6d. : Harvest Home, 6d, :. 
Pilyrims of Ocean (printed in letter-note), 49. 

he Treasury Hymnal. Sacre! Songs arranged for four voices with accompaniment, and printed in 
letter-note. Bound in cloth, price 3s.6c., also in penny numbers. 

The Children’s Harmonist. Sacred and secuar Songs, arranged for treb'e ard alto wih ad. 46, 
bass. Printed in letter-note, ound in cloth, 1s.6d., also in penny numbers. 

Locke’s “Macbeth” Music, All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, price one penny, 
in Choral Harmony No. 52, 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, (26, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 
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Duet, Moderato. 
TREBLE. . 













Lift up your heads 


ed 
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-late the hap - py | mora; Each hea - ven-ly pro-olaims the glad 





NATIVITY. 





- sus the 8a --viour, the Sa -~ viour is hora. 


Chorus, 


Then let us 


Then let us | join 











- raphe] sing, Where} hymn - 


raphs sing, Where 


all the glad pow'rs, 


Priest, and our | King, Our | Pro - phet, our 


Priest, and our | King, 
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Priest, and our King, 


thie 


ing | s¢ ~ raphe 


is 


——— 1 


Our | Pro - 
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Qur Pro - 


phet, our | Priest, and 


and = our| King. 


our} King. 





Bail! Christmas Tire. 
‘aia Words and Music by 


Dr. T. LLoyd FOWLE, M.A. 
® o 


—— 
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© | hail this Obrist / mas Tide ¢ | mirth, Blest | gift from beav'a @~ 
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pove; A’ |soundof joy ‘wo afl ‘the earth, A sound of peace «and 


3s s s 3 “. 
* 


Sf \* fe 
love. A |soundof joy to | wll om earth, A |soumi of 


$s | So 4 3 


‘To you a Obild is born this Guy, 
Thus is fulfilled His word, 

Behold the Truth, the Life, the Way, 
‘A Saviour—Ohrist the Lord. 


AAI] glory to our God on high, 
Good will-and peace on earth,”— 
The noblest strains that rend the sky 
‘Proclaim the Saviour's birth. 


‘The angel of'the Lord came down ‘Then hail this Obristmas Tide of mirth, 


To shepherds on the gain ‘aa ‘Blest gift from heav'n above; 
‘And gery "s high throne, ‘Glory to God-and peave on earth, 
While‘thus they sung’the strain— Throngh Obrist’s eternal love. 


——Yoondon: F.. PIFMAN, 20, ‘Paternoster ‘Row. ‘Edinburgh: JOHNSTONE, HUNTER & CO. 








